4i 2                  The Masters and the Slaves

Happy were those youngsters who learned to read and write with
Negro teachers, gentle and kind. They must have endured less than
the others, less than those who went to school to the priests, to the
friars, to "pecuniary professors," or to the public schoolmasters.
These last were a terrible lot of old curmudgeons, ridiculous charac-
ters in buckled shoes who were forever taking snuff and who always
had a quince-tree rod in their hands. A rod or a ferule. For it was
by the grace of the rod and the ferule that "the old folks," our grand-
sires and great-grandsires, leanfed Latin and grammar, Church doc-
trine, and sacred history.

After independence had been achieved, private schools began to
spring up, some of them kept by foreigners-pedagogues or charla-
tans; and these were attended by the sons of magistrates and high
public functionaries, business men, and even plantation-owners. One
can imagine the feelings of the plantation lads, accustomed to a life
of loafing-bathing in the river, trapping birds, cock-fighting, playing
cards with the Negroes down at the refinery, and chasing after their
cousins and the colored girls-one can imagine their feelings upon
leaving all these pleasures to travel, by boat or by horseback, to the
schools where they were to study, stopping off en route at the planta-
tions of relatives and friends of their parents. It might be a boarding-
school or it might be a day school; in the latter case they would put
up at the house of some sugar or coffee broker, who very often be-
came a kind of second father to them. For these commission mer-
chants were not always the terrible leeches, preying on the land-
owners, that they have been made out to be. They were sometim'es
the loyal friends of the planters and fazendeiros.

With regard to the institutions conducted by foreigners, the
schoolmaster priest Lopes Gama wrote in 1842: "Any Frenchman,
any Englishman, any Swiss, etc., any cunning creature from those
countries, coming to Pernambuco and having no other mode of liveli-
hood, at once announces that he is going to share with us his great
enlightenment." The sagacious padre anticipated the ill effects that
were to accrue from such schools: "We shall soon see coming out of
these centers of heterodoxy a lot of Socinians, Anabaptists, Presby-
terians, Methodists, etc. . . ."22

After 1850 the railroads came to make it easier for the plantation
youths to attend boarding-school in the capitals. The School of Our
Lady of Good Counsel, founded in 1858 in Recife by the university

According to Donald Pierson, "the Brazil, op. cit., p. 103). (Translator.)
bwnba meu boi is still to be seen in 22 Padre Lopes Gama: O Carapu-
the Bahian interior" (Negroes in ceiro (op. cit.).